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54 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
ON THE CONVERSION OF ROUSSEAU. 

NORMAN WILDE. 

"I am now entering upon a task which is without precedent, and which 
when achieved will have no imitator. I am going to show to my fellow 
creatures a man in all the integrity of nature; and that man shall be myself 
. . . Let the last trumpet sound when it may, I shall present myself 
before the sovereign Judge with this book in my hand, and proudly pro- 
claim, 'Thus have I acted; these were my thoughts; you see me as I am. 
With equal freedom and veracity have I related what was laudable and 
what was wicked. I have concealed no crimes, added no virtues; and if I 
have sometimes unduly embellished my narrative, it has merely been to 
fill a void occasioned by defect of memory. . . . Such as I was have 
I declared myself — sometimes vile and despicable, at other times virtuous, 
generous, and sublime. Even as Thou, Eternal Spirit, hast seen me, so 
have I laid bare my soul. ' " 

f~PHESE opening words of the Confessions express that 
■*■ passion for reality which was apparently a funda- 
mental trait in the character of Rousseau, that distaste 
for the artificial and conventional which finds expression 
in his glorification of the state of nature. From them we 
are led to expect that so far as the good will can effect it, 
we are to be brought face to face with the reality itself. 
And yet if there is one man better than another who ex- 
emplifies the hard doctrine that telling the truth is not a 
matter of the will alone, it is Rousseau. Try as he would 
to present his life as it was, he never succeeded in exposing 
it freed from the veil cast over it by his romantic fancy. 
From boyhood to old age he remained the hero of a tale, 
the plot of which was developed by sensation and inter- 
preted by imagination. The world in which he lived was 
not a world of indifferent forces and objective laws, but a 
personal world of love and hate, good and evil, determined 
in its quality by its relation to the personality of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. He had a passion for reality, it is true, 
but it was for a reality made such by its appeal to the 
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emotions. Emotional, dreamy, lover of nature and the 
indefinite moods suggested by the changing out-of-doors, 
a vagabond all his days, his world never attained the fixity 
and objectivity belonging to that of either the idealist or 
the man of common sense. Of physical nature he had 
some knowledge, and into human nature he often shows a 
marvellous insight, but the world of his personal relations 
is shot through and through with the subjectivity of his 
own passions. Of his honesty, no one who has studied 
him sympathetically can doubt. He is ashamed of nothing, 
save shame itself. And yet by no single effort can he rid 
himself of his egotism and see himself apart from his ex- 
quisite sensibilities. We may supplement the Confessions 
by the Reveries and the Dialogues and correct all by the 
letters, but everywhere we shall find a view of his life drawn 
by a man of whose training and temper Hume gave the 
classic analysis when he said: "He has read very little 
during the course of his life and has now totally renounced 
all reading.- He has seen very little, and has no manner of 
curiosity to see or remark. He has reflected, properly 
speaking, and studied very little, and has not indeed much 
knowledge. He has only felt during the whole course of 
his life; and in this respect his sensibility rises to a pitch 
beyond what I have seen any example of; but it still gives 
him a more acute feeling of pain than of pleasure. He is 
like a man who were stripped not only of his clothes, but 
of his skin, and turned out in that situation to combat 
with the rude and boisterous elements, such as perpetually 
disturbe this lower world. " l 

It is to the failure to recognize the meaning of this soft 
fog of sensibility, wrapt close in which he groped his way 
through life, his vision dulled but his touch rendered only 
the more sensitive to the realities about him, that is due 
most of the difficulty of the central problem in the in- 
terpretation of Rousseau's character. The studies both 
by Sainte-Beuve in the past and by Faguet in the present, 

1 Burton's Life of Hume, II, p. 314. 
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sharp as is their contrast, suffer from this same defect. 
And where critics have failed, psychologists naturally have 
fared no better. Rousseau could wish no greater tribute 
to his genius than this difficulty he has left us in distin- 
guishing between the romance and the reality of his life. 

From the point of view of the psychology of religion the 
central problem in the life of Rousseau is the question of 
its continuity or discontinuity: of whether the beginning 
of his literary activity marks a radical change of character 
or whether it is but the expression of a temper already 
formed; of whether this great preacher of morals was a 
"once," or "twice, born" man. Before the days of the 
scientific study of conversion it was taken for granted that 
as a deist and sceptic he was outside the sphere of conver- 
sions, but of late there has been a strong tendency to speak 
of his experience on the road to Vincennes as his conversion, 
and to regard it as a distinct turning point in his life. 2 
Involved in this is the question of his fundamental temper 
in early life, and of whether it is possible to find in him a 
constant attitude which might render intelligible the ap- 
parent inconsistencies in his character and thought and 
form the psychological explanation of his philosophy of 
life. That clear-cut answers can be found to such ques- 
tions as these is not to be expected, but the discussion of 
them may serve to render more critical our reading of the 
life of Rousseau. 

Born at Geneva, June 28, 1712, the son of a watchmaker 
of French descent, and the grandson of a minister, Rousseau 
tells us that he was from earliest childhood emotionally 
over-developed. His mother, dying at his birth, left him 
to the care of his father whose sensitiveness he seems to 
have inherited. "When he said to me, 'Jean- Jacques, 
let us talk of your mother,' my usual reply was, 'Yes, 
father; but then you know we shall cry,' and immediately 
the tears started from his eyes." 3 In addition to this 

2 Cf. especially Wm. Cuendet, La philosophie religieuse de Rousseau, 
Geneve, 1913. 

5 Confessions, Bk. I. 
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cultivation in grief, his father read with him a small collec- 
tion of romances left by his mother. These they read to 
one another by turns sometimes the whole night through, 
when his father, "hearing the swallows at daybreak, would 
say, quite ashamed of his weakness, 'Come, come, let us 
go to bed; I am more of a child than thou.' " The deter- 
mining influences of such experiences Rousseau sees clearly 
enough. 

"All kinds of emotions were familiar to me long before I had any precise 
idea of anything — I understood nothing, I felt everything. These con- 
fused emotions, following quickly one upon another, did not impair my 
future judgment, then non-existent — but they formed in me one of another 
character, giving me strange and romantic notions of human life, which 
notions neither experience nor reflection has ever entirely succeeded in 
effacing. " 

Starting out in life in such an emotionally satisfactory 
world, Rousseau was never able to realize the existence and 
naturalness of a less interesting type of reality and the 
history of his life is the story of his adventures and mis- 
adventures in this world of dreams. Even when he rouses 
himself in middle age and writes of evils and reforms, the 
outlines of his world are blurred and softened in the haze 
of his sensibility. 

Started in this unfortunate way, there was nothing in 
Rousseau's early training to correct his tendencies. After 
a little schooling he was apprenticed for a while to an en- 
graver, neglected his work, fell into poor company, 
developed unpleasant habits, and finally ran away at the 
age of sixteen, partly to escape the consequences of diso- 
bedience, partly to satisfy his wandering propensities. He 
was a great reader, a day dreamer, idle, deceitful, rather 
gluttonous, and given to petty thieving, habits which 
went with him through life and contributed not a little to 
rendering him unfit for society. He was left almost 
wholly to himself and his only guide was impulse modifying 
habit. His childhood was perhaps not much worse than 
that of many, indeed, he was undoubtedly endowed with 
an amiable disposition, but his infancy was too prolonged 
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and reason was too late in attempting to acquire control. 
He was over thirty before the routine of life began to form 
in him the basis for a social point of view. As it was, he 
started out upon his adventures bent solely upon escaping 
from all the external restraints that might interfere with 
the satisfactions of his dreamy sensuousness and equipped 
with nothing save his own timidity to serve as an internal 
check upon his desires. 

Fittingly enough the next few steps of this young wanderer 
were directed by the church. Kindly received by M. de 
Pontverre, vicar of Confignon, just across the border of 
Savoy, his inherited Protestantism was ready enough to 
admit, over a good dinner, that there might be something 
to be said on the Roman side of the religious question. 
Accordingly he was sent on to the fateful Mme. de Warens 
to be cared for and further strengthened in the faith, and 
from her in turn passed on to Turin where he was received 
into the school for catechumens and in due time renounced 
his Protestantism and was admitted to the Catholic 
Church. How much this change involved, it is impossible 
to say. It was made for the sake of food and lodging but 
endured nominally for twenty-six years, when the step 
back was made in order that he might become again a 
citizen of Geneva. But his temper was essentially Protes- 
tant and there is no trace of any fundamental influence 
exerted upon him by his new faith. On the other hand, 
however, in spite of his later glorification of the Genevan 
religion, at this time it seems to have been to him little more 
than a body of doctrines his intellect approved, but the 
personal significance of which was less than that of an 
offer of food and lodging. Formal religion of any kind was 
foreign to his nature. One might think that the Catholic 
ceremonial would have appealed to his sensuous disposition 
but apparently it did not. Rousseau must have room 
for the expansion and free -play of his emotions and the 
definiteness and limitation of ecclesiastical ritual, how- 
ever splendid, failed to appeal. For him, Protestantism 
came to mean free religion, a religion whose dogma could 
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be reduced to the lowest possible terms, and whose worship 
could be identified with that glorious uprush and intoxica- 
tion of spirit which for Rousseau could be obtained only 
from the out-of-doors. But this deistic Protestantism of 
his later life cannot be attributed to him at this period and 
in his passage from one communion to another we have a 
purely external process. The joy of following the call of 
the road is about all we can find of religious feeling in him 
at present. 

That call he felt too strongly to stay long in Turin after 
his dismissal by his ecclesiastical instructors. Throwing up 
a promising position in a good family, he joined a compat- 
riot and started for the north, trusting for support to the ex- 
hibition of a mechanical toy fountain which they possessed. 
Their fountain failed them before long, but not their spirits, 
which appeared to grow gayer with the dwindling of their 
purse. Arriving at Chamb^ry, Rousseau sought protec- 
tion with Mme. de Warens and the connection, so important 
for both his character and thought, began. This was in 
1729, when she was thirty and he seventeen. From that 
time till 1741, when he made his final entry into life by 
going to Paris, her house was his home, or headquarters. 
She mothered him, tried to find a situation for him in the 
church when he was deemed too stupid for anything else, 
encouraged his studies, formed his mind and partially his 
manners, admitted him as a second lover in addition to her 
steward, Claude Anet, to save him from less desirable 
connections, and finally gently urged him out of the nest 
under the influence of a lover less hospitable than the former. 
Such are the facts, their significance is harder. to state. 
Emotionally, the period was stimulating and clarifying. 
His passions had been morbidly aroused in childhood and 
throughout his youth he had been sensitive to feminine 
presence, but it was not until his adoption by Maman, as 
he called her, that his passions received a definite object 
and attained their end. Even then it is doubtful how far 
he was really in love and how far the passion expressed for 
her in later life was not a love for her idea as it appealed in 
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retrospect to his sentimentalizing imagination. For real 
experiences were to him of value as they served as stimuli 
to delicious reveries. Timid and awkward with women in 
the flesh, not given to vulgar vice, his real love passages 
were in his solitary rambles in the country where, free from 
the irritating restraints of social life, he could indulge his 
passion for ideal loves. In the absence of Mme. de Warens 
his feminine atmosphere was furnished by other and 
younger women, to two of whom he owed that innocent 
idyll in the country which is one of the most delightful 
scenes of the Confessions. It was this feminine intercourse 
that stimulated, clarified and perhaps almost refined, his 
emotional life. To the same end conduced his life in the 
country at Les Charmettes and his journeys afoot in Savoy 
and through France. 

Intellectually, this was the time of Rousseau's education. 
With his father in childhood he had read Bossuet and 
grown enthusiastic over Plutarch; he had learned some 
Latin and a little of the other educational staples of the 
time under the Lamberciers in the two years of his school- 
ing at Bossey; he had picked up a little more language and 
acquired some literary taste while in Turin; but it was 
during these years with Mme. de Warens that he laid the 
foundations for his writings on politics, education, and 
religion. Rousseau contended that he was never able to 
learn anything from a master, his fatal social inhibitions 
rendering him confused and apparently stupid in the pres- 
ence of any demand upon his powers. But now in the 
intervals between his occupations and his wanderings he 
read widely in both French and English philosophy, as well 
as in the classics, Montaigne, La Bruyere, Plato, Leibniz, 
Malebranche, Descartes, Pascal, Kepler, Newton, Locke, 
Wallis. Catching his enthusiasm from Mme. de Warens, 
he began the botanical studies which were a resource for 
him throughout life. And' it was perhaps largely under 
the same influence that his religious ideas began to take 
shape and that out of the various forms of his perfunctory 
creeds there emerged the sentimental deism of his later 
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life. She herself had passed from pietistic Protestantism, 
with its emphasis on feeling and its ignoring of history, to 
a Catholicism in which dogma seems to have been deter- 
mined largely by her individual sense of fitness, and it was 
this eclectic type of religion in which Rousseau matured and 
under the tutelage of this feminine theologian that he began 
to formulate his thought. Added to this personal influence 
toward a free and perhaps sentimental type of religion, was 
the negative and critical factor furnished by his philosophi- 
cal studies. With no interest in purely theoretical ques- 
tions and wholly without systematic intellectual discipline, 
his miscellaneous readings in philosophy both furnished him 
with a weapon against dogma and also served to convince 
him of the practical insignificance of all speculation. When 
he went up to Paris his attitude was sympathetically 
critical and sensationalistic, although it is probable that his 
closest approach to the materialistic position was not made 
until his personal intercourse with the Encyclopedists had 
begun, though it needed but a short taste of this to show 
him that his place was outside the camp of the philosophes 
altogether and that he must set up a standard of his own. 
"I arrived in Paris in the autumn of 1741, with fifteen 
louis in my purse, and with my comedy of Narcisse and my 
musical project in my pocket. This composed my whole 
stock." 4 His rapid rise to celebrity and favor was aston- 
ishing — though not to him. He is recognized by Fon- 
tenelle, Marivaux and Diderot, and is favored by women 
of rank and intelligence. In less than two years he had 
become "l'enfant de Paris" and his dreams of social 
and personal success seemed in a fair way to be realized. 
But in 1745 he forms his connection with ThereseLevasseur. 
Unable to read, scarcely able to write or to tell time, 
stupid, jealous of Rousseau's distinguished connections as 
well as of his friendships with women, and therefore at all 
times ready to foster his irritable suspicions of his friends, 
satisfied only amid the familiar neighborhood gossip of 

4 Confessions, Bk. VII. 
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Paris and wholly incapable of sympathy with the new 
gospel of Nature — if not the main cause of Rousseau's 
disintegration, she was at least its most favoring condition. 
That he remained faithful to her for so long and finally 
acknowledged her as his wife is a tribute partly to his 
kindly nature and partly to his unwillingness to acknowl- 
edge a mistake. She bore him five children, all of whom he 
deposited in the foundling asylum and never reclaimed. 
As usual, his action at the time seemed to him natural and 
legitimate, children did not belong to his scheme of life in 
those struggling days, but, looking back upon his deed and 
trying to reconcile it with his idea of himself as the ideal of 
virtue he believed himself to be, it became the cause of his 
deepest remorse, as well as of his most ingenious and con- 
tradictory justifications. Meanwhile his growing egotism 
and sensitiveness were making life in Paris unbearable for 
him. Greedy of recognition, his essentially solitary dis- 
position made him unwilling or unable to pay its price in 
social duties. The assiduity of his friends wore on him, 
he must escape to the country. Then Mme. d'Epinay 
offers him the Hermitage where he passed a year and a half, 
at first in an ecstasy of sensuous imagination stimulated 
by his passion, perhaps the only real one of his life, for Mme. 
d'Houdetot, and then in quarrels with his friends, as unable 
as Therese to understand his need of the country, and 
ceaseless in their well-meant attempts to recall him to 
Paris. One by one he parted from them. The story is 
painful and the rights of the matter not quite clear. Finally, 
with the publication of his Emile, in 1762, the bigotry of 
the authorities forced him to fly from France and begin 
that series of wanderings which terminated only with his 
death. Even Geneva, which a short time before had so 
proudly accepted him as a citizen, turned against him. 
At Motiers-Travers, his house was stoned. Hume and 
England offered him a refuge but his own morbid suspicions 
drove him back again to end his days, after several quiet 
years in Paris, at Ermenonville in the Valley of Mont- 
morency, July 2, 1778. 
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Looked at with even more than superficial attention, 
Rousseau's life seems to show in his forties a marked break. 
Up to the time of his coming to Paris and for some years 
afterwards, he gave little evidence of any strong moral 
interest, scarcely even of the possession of a moral sense. 
Whither he would go, he went; what he would do, he did; 
what he wished, he took, with no restraint save his amiable 
disposition and his painful self-consciousness. His only 
form of self-expression was music. But in 1749 came the 
offer by the Dijon Academy of a prize for the best essay 
on the subject of "Whether the Revival of the Sciences 
and the Arts has contributed to the Purification of Morals." 
Rousseau read this offer as he was walking out to visit 
Diderot in his prison at Vincennes. The effect was im- 
mediate. 

"The moment I had read this I seemed to behold another world, and to 
become another man. ... On my arrival at Vincennes I was in an 
agitation which approached a delirium. . . . My sentiments became 
elevated with the most inconceivable rapidity to the level of my ideas.. 
All my little passions were stifled by the enthusiasm of truth, liberty, and 
virtue; and, what is more astonishing, this effervescence continued in my 
mind upwards of five years, to as great a degree, perhaps, as it has ever 
done in that of any other man. " 5 

In his second Letter to Malesherbes, written in 1762, 
he gives a more detailed account of the experience, "which 
has made in my life such a marked epoch, and which will 
be always present to me, though I should live forever." 
Oppressed by such a violent palpitation of the heart that 
he was not able to walk, he threw himself down under a 
tree and "there passed a half hour of such agitation that 
on rising I found the whole front of my shirt wet with tears, 
without having been conscious that I had shed them." 6 

In the rush of this enthusiasm he wrote his prize essay, 
1750, with its subsequent controversial pamphlets. Then 
came his unsuccessful Discours sur Vorigine et les fondements 
de Vin4gaKUparmi les hommes, 1754, followed by the Nouvelle 

6 Confessions, Bk. VIII. 
6 Lettres & Malesherbes. 

Vol. XXVI.— No. 1. 5 
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Hiloise, 1761, the Contrat Social, 1762, and Emile, 1762, 
the latter also with its aftermath in the Lettre a Christophe 
de Beaumont, 1763, and the Lettres de la Montague, 1764. 
In all this we see the man with a mission, the prophet of 
the freedom and simplicity of nature. The idle apprentice 
seems to have given way to the preacher of righteousness 
and a life of rugged virtue to have succeeded the years of 
aimless indulgence. Somewhere in these middle years it 
has been thought that Rousseau underwent a form of 
conversion, perhaps on the road to Vincennes as he read 
the Mercure de France, perhaps in his hours of remorse as 
he realized the meaning of the abandonment of his chil- 
dren. 7 

But if we consider both the temper and the acts of Rous- 
seau in the light they cast upon one another, we shall 
see that the terms conversion, or acquisition of a moral 
sense, are too strong to characterize his experience at 
this time. The change was greatest, not in character, 
but in its expression; not in life, but in letters. The year 
1749 marked the attainment of his literary majority, the 
clarification of his dreams, and the discovery that he had 
the power to clothe them in those burning words that went 
straight to the heart of the eighteenth century. But 
these dreams were not new. From childhood he had 
cherished ideals with enthusiasm. That they had had 
small effect upon his conduct but rendered his devotion 
to them freer and more wholehearted. He could let him- 
self go in a riot of virtuous imagination with the quieting 
consciousness, or subconsciousness, that its cost had not 
to be reckoned in deeds. And now that his ideas had 
grown clear and he could see them as visions of a regen- 
erated world of kindred simple souls, his enthusiasm was 
redoubled. The preacher had found his tongue and was 

7 For the former theory see Cuendet, op. cit. p. 218 and references. For 
the latter interpretation see Faguet, Vie de Rousseau, ch. xiv. The continuity 
of Rousseau's religious development is, on the other hand, over emphasized 
by D. Parodi, La philosophie religieuse de J. J. Rousseau, Revue de M6ta- 
physique et de Morale, xii, p. 275. 
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enraptured by his own eloquence. Simplicity, benevolence, 
justice, kindliness, independence — had he not loved these 
all his life? Was he not indeed the virtuous Jean Jacques, 
the first born among his future brethren of the simple life? 
From his first taste of the country at Bossey, he had known 
it as his own. Throughout his youth it had been among 
the unlettered country people that he had found the 
truest kindness. It had been in the freedom of the fields 
and mountains that he had known his greatest peace. 
But it was not until he had lived in the city and felt its 
pressure upon his personality, the contrast with his ideals, 
that his inarticulate dreams acquired words and his new 
gospel dawned upon himself. He had been well received 
by the thinkers of the day, he had gone in and out among 
the sensationalists and materialists of his circle, he had been 
attracted by the simplicity and assurance of their philoso- 
phy to the extent of using it as a weapon against theology, 
but his spirit had never been theirs and his attitude had 
been a constant protest. Under these conditions it 
needed but the announcement of the subject of the prize 
essay to precipitate his thought and to reveal him to him- 
self as a man with a mission to his age. His ecstasy, his 
tears, his delirium, his exaltation, these signs that in another 
might mark the overturn of a character, were in Rousseau 
but marks of successive summits in life. They indicate 
emotional, not moral, crises. In this case the crisis carried 
with it the beginnings of his literary activity, but that it 
meant revolution in character or even change in ideals, 
there is no sound ground for believing. Indeed, in the 
very account of this experience he tells us that in the 
revelation of the sources of social corruption was included 
his discovery that "my own evils and vices came much 
more from my conditions than from myself." 8 It was 
these that were to be changed rather than himself. 

But before looking more closely at the facts, there is 
another theory of change in Rousseau's life which demands 

8 Lellres d, Malesherbes. 
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consideration. According to Faguet, this change was a 
gradual one, induced by a growing remorse for his abandon- 
ment of his children, and resulting in his acquirement of a 
moral sense and the attainment of a virtuous character. 
"C'est pr6cis6ment ses crimes de 1747-1753 et les re- 
mords qu'il en a eus qui ont fait de lui peu a peu un tr&s 
honnete homme et surtout un fanatique de vertu, une 
tarantule morale, comme l'a appele" Nietzsche." It is 
to this remorse that we owe his preaching of the true, 
the beautiful, the sound, the life of the family and of the 
state, as well as his own honesty, generosity, charitableness 
and devotion (at least after his affair with Mme. d'Houde- 
tot) to Th6r&se. " L'abandonnement de ses enfants par 
Rousseau a coupe" sa vie en deux . . . apres il 
connut le sens moral, et a travers toutes ses folies ilfut 
d'une haute morality et il eut m6me cette indiscretion dans 
la predication de la morale qui caract^rise, aux rues de 
Londres ou de Boston, les anciens p^cheurs. Rousseau 
moraliste, c'est Rousseau criminel." 9 

For the facts of this remorse several passages may be 
cited. In writing to Mme. de Luxembourg in 1761 he says, 
"the ideas with which my fault has filled my mind have 
contributed in large part to my planning the Treatise on 
Education," and in the first book of the Emile we read, "I 
prophesy that whoever has a heart and neglects these (pa- 
ternal) duties will long shed bitter tears and never be con- 
soled." And of this passage he remarks in the Confessions, 
"In planning my Treatise on Education I felt that I had 
neglected duties from which nothing could excuse me. 
The remorse at last became so intense that the public 
avowal of my fault at the commencement of Emile was 
fairly wrenched from me, and the allusion itself is so clear 
that after such a passage it is surprising that anyone should 
have the courage to reproach me for it." Later in life it 
seems to have been hardly possible to speak of children 
before him without arousing his suspicion that reflection 

9 Vie de Rousseau, pp. 165, 166. 
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was being made upon his own conduct. At the same 
time, however, we must remember that there are even 
stronger passages in which, so far from showing remorse, 
he justifies and even boasts of his act. In a letter to Mme. 
de Francueil of the 20th of April, 1751, he pleads poverty 
and rejoices that his children are to be brought up as honest 
peasants or workmen rather than as members of the 
cultured class. In his Confessions he pleads the customs 
of his circle and again glories in the fact that he was acting 
in this matter as a citizen of Plato's republic. He is willing 
to admit in these later years that he may have made a 
mistake, as his heart sometimes warns him that he had, 
but that he should have been really an unnatural father 
and acted contrary to his convictions of law and morality, 
he cannot bring himself to believe. And in his Reveries, 
those final reflections upon his life, we find his last word, 
"I would do it again, and with much less doubt, if the 
thing were to be done, and I know well that, however 
little habit had aided nature, no father is more tender than 
I should have been to them." l0 

As one compares these passages one cannot but feel that 
while at times Rousseau may have felt remorse for his acts, 
the dominant attitude of his life was one of virtuous sat- 
isfaction, even his expressions of regret being largely out 
of deference to the judgments of his fellows. What depth 
of remorse can we assume in a man who feels that the 
slight reference to his act in the early part of the Emile 
should have exempted him from all reproach? And what 
clearer suggestion could we have that both remorse and 
satisfaction belong to the world of moral posturing, and 
are determined by the parts he has set himself to play? 

But grant that often between 1751, when he wrote his 
justifying letter to Mme. de Francueil, and 1761, when he 
was writing the Emile, Rousseau had shed bitter tears 
over having given his children the opportunity of being 
educated to the simple life of the virtuous peasant, is there 

10 Reveries, IX, Promenade. 
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evidence that these tears were the signs of an altered life? 
He had been a liar in his youth, he remained one now; he 
had stolen to avoid the discomfort of asking for what he 
wanted, he was not above the same thing yet; he had 
contracted morbid sexual habits, he continued them in 
mature life; he had been inconstant in his affections, he 
was still at the mercy of women; he had had a mistress 
before, to whom he had but once been unfaithful, his 
relations with Ther&se were irregular for twenty years 
and also with but a single slip. And above all, there had 
been growing through all these later years that intense, 
self-conscious egotism that is the dominant fact of his 
later life; that sensitive pride that made his social life 
impossible and drove him beyond the limits of his self- 
control. It is true that he was lovable, as proved by the 
long succession of his friends and the devotion of a few 
even through alienation, but this had been his natural 
temper from a child. It is true that he was religious and 
the apostle of a new religion for his rationalistic age, but 
there is no evidence that his youth had not also possessed 
in germ that enthusiasm for nature and the simple life 
that was stimulated and made definite by the experiences 
of the city. It is true also that he became a powerful 
preacher of benevolence yet he himself was unable to en- 
dure the ties of social life. 

No, so far from Rousseau's life being "cut in two" by 
remorse, it is marked throughout by continuity, longitu- 
dinal, if not transverse. Failure to recognize this is due 
to failure to realize that sharp break between his imagina- 
tion and his conduct which is the central fact of Rousseau's 
life. In his acts he is dominated by a sensitive self-love, 
showing itself now in a morbid desire to escape from social 
responsibility, again in an equally morbid sensitiveness 
to the attitude of his friends, and still again in his love 
for that emotional intoxication he experienced in the 
presence of women, nature and God. There seems hardly 
an unsocial act he would not have been willing to commit 
under the impulse of his timid instinct of self-protection. 
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The lies, the pilferings, the deserting of his children, his 
quarrels with his friends, his affairs with women, all become 
intelligible upon this principle. But at the same time 
there is no difficulty in recognizing that all these acts are 
quite compatible psychologically with the most ardent 
enthusiasm for justice and virtue. It is the application 
of these ideas, and of the enthusiasm for them to life, 
that constitutes morality, and it is this that Rousseau failed 
so signally to achieve. The moment of action found him 
instinctively seeking to escape from the situation that 
faced him, covering his head like an ostrich in his attempt 
to shut himself away from the world to which he felt him- 
self unequal. It was no question then of principles, but 
of self -protection; and the weapon nearest at hand was the 
one which he grasped. But when the stress of the present 
was past and there was no confusing demand for action, 
ideals again took their place and moral sentiment filled 
his life. At such times his own acts could not but reap- 
pear for judgment to be tested by the principles then 
dominant. Often they were condemned, yet so weak was 
Rousseau's sense of reality, and so much was his real world 
a world of imagination, that the self upon which judg- 
ment was passed was a self transformed and glorified to 
suit the atmosphere of the judgment hall and the moral 
character of the judge. It was impossible that the culprit 
related to so virtuous a judge could have done the deeds 
with which he was charged. His very confession of them 
was proof that after all they must have been done with 
good intent or in ignorance of the facts. "Jean Jacques 
could not have been an unnatural father," he cries — does 
he not now love to play with children and is he not now 
pained at the idea of such desertion! And similarly, dis- 
tracted with passion for Mme. d'Houdetot, the wife of one 
man and the mistress of another, and himself the lover 
of Th^rese, he can in all gravity and sincerity chide, though 
charitably, the successful lover on the subject of the sin- 
fulness of his relations with his mistress. 11 There is no 

11 Correspondance Ed. Streckeisen — Moulton, I. Letter to Saint-Lambert. 
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hypocrisy here, only an absolute separation between the 
abstract and the concrete, a failure, as Aristotle would say, 
to supply the minor premise of the moral syllogism. Again 
and again in reading his words of sound wisdom and noble 
feeling, our judgment falters, and only a fresh appeal to 
the facts can protect against the charm of his written 
word. 

Whether in view of these facts one can justly speak of 
Rousseau's having acquired a moral sense or developed a 
moral character, is a question. That there was no moral 
overturn or conversion, we have seen. That moral prin- 
ciples ever became the determining motives of his actual 
life, has also appeared more than doubtful. To the end of 
his days he was a man driven before his feelings, for whom 
escape came only with death. And yet, while there was no 
new creation, there was growth. The conscience of his 
old age, weak though it may have been in its control of 
conduct, and indebted as it was in its principles to his 
inheritance from Geneva, spoke with a strength and author- 
ity unknown to his youth. The moral point of view, known 
and admired before, became, under the stress of life and 
reflection, his habitual standpoint. He became that 
"moral tarantula" to whose bite he was himself largely 
immune, but whose sting was a notable stimulus for his 
generation. In character, too, there was change. Not, 
it is true, a putting off of the old man and his deeds, but a 
growth in seriousness and steadiness of purpose. How far 
this was due to age and disease, how far to fascination with 
his own preaching, how far to the hard discipline of life and 
his own reflection, one cannot say, yet true it is that in 
spite of all the obvious meannesses of his personal life, of 
his cowardice and fear of ridicule, of his principles he was 
never ashamed and from his preaching he was never de- 
terred. Slow in coming to expression as his dreams were, 
sentimental as was the form which they took, slight as 
was their hold on his personal life, his faith and enthusiasm 
for them grew only stronger with his advancing years. 
Recognizing to the full the gap between the world of his 
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imagination and his life, we still must admit development 
even though it be only in his character of a hero of ro- 
mance. A hero of romance he had been in his youth, a 
hero of romance he remained to the end, with wider out- 
look and more chastened spirit, yet first and always the 
prophet of romantic individualism and the rights of the 
heart. 
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